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ABSTRACT OF DISSERTATION 
DESEGREGATION IN POINTE COUPEE PARISH 
LOUISIANA: ITS EFFECTS ON THE 
SELF-CONCEPT OF SELECTED 
BLACK SECONDARY STUDENTS 

The purpose of this study was to analyze and 
test the effects of desegregation on the self-concepts 
and attitudes cf Black secondary students in Pointe 
Coupee Parish, Louisiana. In particular, the study 
investigated the extent to which Black students, 
attending public schools in America which harbor "de 
jure segregation," acquire negative self-concepts 
and negative attitudes toward an understanding of 
the educative process, ail of which could be detri- 
mental to their psychoeducational development. The 
limitations of the study were set forth in the 
following questions: 

1. Do Black students who attend predomi- 
nantly White schools differ significantly 
in their self-concepts from Black students 
who attend predominantly Black schools? 

2. Do Black students who attend predomi- 
nantly White schools differ significantly 
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in their attitudes toward school from 
Black students who attend predominantly 
Black schools? 
Data for the study were derived from the 
Gordon "How I See Myself" scale and the Derosin 
"Student Attitude Questionnaire" (DSAQ)» The 
statistical techniques employed were t-tests for 
independent samples, chi square, and tests of the 
Difference between Two Independent Proportions* 
The following null hypotheses were tested at the 
•05 level: 

Njj Black students attending predominantly 
White secondary schools and predomi- 
nantly Black secondary schools will 
not differ significantly in their 
scores on the Gordon "How I See Myself" 
scale. 

Nu Black students attending predominantly 
\Vhite secondary schools and predomi- 
nantly Black secondary schools will 
not differ significantly in their 
attitudes toward school and the educa- 
tive process in general as measured by 
the Derosin "Student Attitude Question- 
naire." 



The data rejected both null hypotheses. The 
following conclusions were derived from analysis of 
the data: 

1. Black students in predominantly Black 
schools exhibited higher self-concepts 
than Black student in predominantly 
\\fhite schools. 

2. ack students i redominantly Black 
schools exhibited generally more 
favorable attitudes toward school 
than black students in predominantly 
White schools* 
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CHAPTER I 



INTKODUCTION 

The adjustment of pupils of school age to the 
complex world in which one lives is no simple matter. 
The rapid technological and sociological changes and 
their accompanying complexities have created coping 
problems for boys and girls in America, Minority 
youth, particularly Blacks, tend to experience most 
difficulty as they try to adapt to tliese rapid 
changes. 

Since the home, in many cases, is deficient 
in its responsibility for learning experiences and 
the services which should be provided, the school 
is compelled to assume a portion of the function 
normally discharged by the home. The school, there- 
fore, is required to understand the needs of its 
young people and to provide the experiences, skills, 
and services which the pupils as individuals req ire. 

It has become increasingly evident, since 
World War 11, that all groups have become more 
conscious of the importance of adequate education 
in the highly complex society in which one lives. 
To some individuals in the minority groups this 
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little attention toward setting up a system of 
public education. Pointe Coupee Parish led all of 
the parishes of the state in providing the first 
two public schools. By 1811. there were only three 
public schools in Louisiana, all of which were in 
Pointe Coupee Parish. Even so, public schools 
were not popular in Louisiana before the Civil War. 

In the early schools the education that 
youngsters received was from Catholic priests and 
missionaries who taught groups of students, or from 
tutors who were hired by wealthy planters to live 
in the home and teach the younger children of the 
family during their early years of education. In 
later years these children were sent to their mother 
countries for higher education. The Black popula- 
tion, however, did not have this advantage (76:1-89). 

Louisiana, including Pointe Coupee Parish, 
had no significant public school system for Blacks 
until after World War II. Beginning in 1910 the 
school year for Blacks was eighty school days, half 



the length of the school terra for Whites. Further- 
more, the pupil-teacher ratio for Blacks was double 
that of Whites* Negro teachers were paid one-third 
as much as their White counterparts, and expendi- 
tures per pupil for Blacks was one-fifth that 
allowed for Whites (78:2-3). 

As recently as 1940 the average school term 
for Blacks was seven months, compared with nine 
months for Wliites. The pupil-teacher ratio for 
Blacks was thirty-five to one, compared with 
twenty-three to one for Whites. The Black teacher 
was paid less than half as much as the miite 
teacher; expenditures to educate the Black pupils 
were one-third as much as for Whites; bus transpor- 
tation was provided for Whites only. Also, 
tradition demanded that Black pupils be taught 
by Black teachers (78:2-3). 

Thus, the "separate-but-equal" doctrine was 
the law of the land until the Supreme Court ruling 
of May 17, 1954 concluded that, in the field of 
public education, the doctrine of "separate-but- 
equal" had no place. 

Long after the May 17, 1954 ruling, and even 
to date, there are those who champion the cause of 
separate-but-equal and who have vigorously opposed 
all directives at compliance with the Supreme Court 
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judgment* Simultaneously, many efforts have been 
made on the part of others to comply with imple- 
mentation of the judgment. However, America is 
now undergoing an economic, social, and educational 
revolution, and one of the facets of this revolu- 
tion is school integration. 

Studies designed to help determine the role 
and function of the school, including teachers, 
educators, and everyone responsible for the learning 
experiences of minority Black youth, have the 
potential to contribute to understanding their 
needs and the services which should be provided 
for them. To date very little literature has been 
published regarding the role and function of educa- 
tors and other school personnel or on the character- 
istics of minority youth. Very few studies are 
available which indicate how teachers and adminis- 
trators who work with minority students perceive 
and perform their teaching and administrative roles, 
and how these minority students perceive their 
teachers and administrators, as well as themselves, 
in the educative process. An analysis of the self- 
concepts and attitudes of selected Black secondary 
students in predominantly Black and predominantly 
White schools of Pointe Coupee Parish, Louisiana, 
furnished some understanding of the actual per- 
ceptions of Black students in public schools. 



The Problem 

Statemen t of the Problem 

In a democratic society such as ours one 
expect our American schools to provide an equal 
educational opportunity for all students. 
Democracy — its nature, its needs, and the means 
of preserving it — requires thnt all citizens have 
equal opportunity. For centuries the Blacks, in 
their relations with Whites, have received an 
unpleasant image of themselves that has eventuated 
into self-devaluation. 

The slavery system labeled the Black inferior 
when he became the "property" of the slaveholder. 
In the 1890 ' s ti: ocial , religious , and political 
activities of the Blacks were limited and circum- 
scribed by very strict legislative acts. This period 
marked the beginning of the segregated system in the 
South. Southern schools suffered greatly under the 
financial burden of maintaining a dual school system. 
As a result of the progress and development of the 
Black man, and because of his increased participation 
in community and world affairs, many barriers have 
been reduced. In spite of this there still remain 
many important barriers in several areas of his 
economic , social , aixd educational development . 
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Tc^cay, some twenty years after the Supreme 
Court ruling of May 17, 1954, there are still many 
who champion the cause of "separate-but-equal" and 
who are vigorously opposing all directives at 
compliance with the Supreme Court ruling. Many 
school systems are complying only as a result of 
court orders. 

This situation has created a grave dis- 
service to education. Public school systems in 
America which harbor "de jure segregation" formulate 
undesirable and unacceptable experiences which 
provide negative and unrealistic understandings 
of the educative process. These experiences are 
detrimental to the individual's psychoeducational 
development. This is especially true because, at 
an early age, children form a realistic self- 
identification; a concept which has a social refer- 
ence. This concept generally takes the form of 
some kind of relationship between the self and 
others. In this sense the conception of self 
may be thought of as a role one intends or is 
expected to play in a social situation. 

From the earliest beginnings the Black 
pupils found themselves in a world in which most 
of the beauty, heroism, and worth were measured 
by a White standard. Therefore, the self-concepts 
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and attitudes of the Black pupils in a "de jure 
segregated'* school (which very often could be an 
unbalanced racial composition in favor of White 
counterparts) created a dilemma for the Black 
pupils when they attempted to acquire positive 
self-concepts and positive attitudes. 

The American public school is lagging far 
behind in the change needed to meet the needs of 
its minority groups in a complex society. In a 
country which affirms inalienable rights, the right 
to learn must provide and prepare young people 
to live self-fulfilling and productive lives. 
Although the burden of solution rests upon the 
whole community, particular demands are being made 
of school officials, teachers, and other school 
personnel. They have a special responsibility to 
afford each child a maximum opportunity to profit 
from his educational experiences, as well as to 
promote greater human understanding. 

In order to accomplish this goal schools 
must supply a range of learning opportunities as 
extensive as the range of students* talents« 
Schools of today must engage in experient t: wiiich 
encourage alternatives and diversity in order to 
assume a learning environment ;vhich meets the 
needs of each student, as well as the n^eds of 
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all students. Education today must be relevant to 
the times and it must enabJe students to better 
understand themselves — their interests^ talents, 
values, and dreams relati/e to the present as well 
as to the future. 

Purpose and Scope 
of the Study 

The school is one among the basic social 
institutions of society and, as such, serves as one 
of the primary agents in the socialization of the 
pupil to his environment. Lack of adaptation to 
such a vital social institution can produce far- 
reaching effects, among which are lack of develop- 
ment of i)ositive attitudes and self-concepts which 
can indeed threaten his adjustment. Another area 
of importance is the school's role in helping to 
remove anxiety, hostility, defensive attitudes, 
feelings of guilt, inferiority, and other forms of 
self-disparagement and self-distrust imposed upon 
the Black by society. 

For these reasons, and others, there has 
been an increasing concern among educators about 
the relationship between students' low self-concepts 
and realistic r.oal settings and attitudes and school 
adjustment. Research indicated a growing need, of 
staggering magnitude, for doing something in the 
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educational programs to help children and youth 
acquire realistic attitudes of self-acceptance. 

There was an assumption that negative atti- 
tudes and poor self-concepts were related to poor 
adjustment, achievement, choice of unrealistic goals, 
and low aspirations. Assuming that Black youths in ' 
desegregated schools have lower self-concepts as a 
result Of integration, research to provide a clearer 
understanding of the Black pupils' attitudes and 
self-concepts in "de jure segregated" schools would 
appear to be need.d.. The focas of this investiga- 
tion, therefore, was to examine self -concepts and 
attitudes of selected Black junior and senior 
secondary students in "de jure segregated" schools. 
All subjects utilieod in the study were selected 
from poverty level families as defined by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(86:1-4). 

Need for and Significance 
of the Study " 

In a democratic society such as ours one 
expects our schools to provide an educational oppor- 
tunity for all children. The current concern 
about the schools meeting their educational aims 
and objectives was reflected in various studies. 
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Poor self-concepts on the part of Black 
secondary students resulted in serious adjustment 
to predominantly White schools and affected the 
realistic choice of goals and careers of Black 
students. The need for this study was not limited 
to Pointe Coupee Parish; it reflected a general 
problem. The number of Black students who possessed 
poor self-concepts and who made unrealistic adjust- 
ments and choices represented one of the dilemmas 
which confronted public education. 

While the relationship of self-concept to 
school adjustment, achievement, and aspiration by 
Black students has received considerable attention^ 
there seemed to be little research in the area of 
self-concepts and attitudes of Black secondary 
students in "de jure segregated" classrooms. 

If there was indeed a significant difference 
reflected in poorer self-concepts of Black students 
in predominantly White schools, this would suggest 
that more attention was needed in curriculum planning 
and in the quality of interaction with students to 
assure greater emphasis on helping students to 
develop adequate self-concepts which ^ in turn, 
might result in better school adjustment, and thus 
more realistic and positive attitudes. The failure 
of students to adjust in school reflected a failure 
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on the part of the school to meet its goals of pro- 
viding a constructive educational experience for 
all students. 

The junior and senior high school students 
were selected since these groups offered a greater 
opportunity for validation because of their having 
been exposed to "de jure segregated" classrooms 
long enough to have made certain normal adjustments 
to the predominantly White school setting. 

Findings and recommendations to be presented 
in this study should help to provide school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and pupil personnel staffs with 
a clearer picture of the impact of poor self-concepts 
on Black secondary students. Additionally, this 
research may help to identify the direction for 
changes needed in the areas of administration, class- 
room management, and curriculum which would further 
enhance the students' feelings of self-esteem and 
foster the development of more positive self-concepts. 
The value, from a practical standpoint, might be to 
help educators in identifying better ways to meet 
the needs of Black students. 

The hypotheses provided a framework and guide 
for the investigation. It was assumed that the 
self-concept theory was a factor which could be 
tested, and the students' self-concept reports would 
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be honest reflections of their perceptions of 
themselves* If the null hypotheses could be 
rejected, ±z would seem that student assessments 
of self-concepts as Black students in predomi- 
nantly White schools and predominantly Black schools 
were significant factors which differentiated the 
Black students in the predominantly White schools 
from the students in the predominantly Black schools. 
This would suggest that there was a relationship 
between the students' self-concepts as Blacks in 
predominantly White schools and the Black students' 
self-concepts as Blacks in predominantly Black 
schools. If the self-concept as a Black was sig- 
nificantly poorer in a Black student in the pre- 
dominantly White school than that of a student in 
the predominantly Black school, this would suggest 
that changes were noeded in the school system and 
in the quality of adninistrative, teacher, and pupil 
l^ersonnel interaction with students in order to 
facilitate their full utilization of the school 
experience. 

While it was recognized that the establisliment 
of cause and effect could not be assumed because of 
possible unknown factors which might influence the 
Black student's self-concept, the Black student's 
self-concept as a minority in a majority setting 
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might be d central factor concerning the self- 
concepts of Black students who were subjects in 
predominantly White schools. Should some factors 
prove significant and other factors not significant, 
this would suggest the direction or area in which 
changes were needed. In the event that the null 
hypotJieses could not be rejected, this would sug- 
gest that factors other than student self -concepts 
as Blacks in predominantly White schools and Blacks 
in predominantly Black schools were related to the 
students' unrealistic and poor concepts of self. 
This type of finding would indicate one or more of 
the following; (1) that the instruments used for 
measurement of self-concept were not sufficient to 
provide the degree of discrimination necessary for 
determining statistical significance, (2) that the 
students might have been affected by teacher or 
school experiences immediately prior to administra- 
tion of the instruments, or (3) that the students 
might have been affected by past teacher or school 
experiences prior to administration of the instru- 
ments. 

Hypotheses 

It was recognized by the writer that the 
home and school environments (including peers, 



teachers, principals, parents) contributed directly 
to the students • attitudes and self-concepts. 
Since it was beyond the scope of the proposed study 
to include all contributing factors, two areas of 
interest were selected: (1) a student's perceptions 
of himself as measured by Gordon's "How 1 See Myself" 
scale (GIIISMS), and (2) a student's attitudes toward 
school as measured by Derosin's "Student Attitude 
Questionnaire" (DSAQ) • 

The hypothesis that poor self-concepts and 
negative attitudes were factors which alienated and 
hindered Black students' adjustments, achievements, 
and aspirations was tested. 

The research objectives and hypotheses pro- 
vided the framework for the investigation, A 
comparison was made to determine if there were 
significant differences between the response patterns 
of Group A and Group B, and the qualitative data 
obtained were utilized to provide possible explana- 
tory comments with regard to the statistical data 
trend identified from the GHISMS and the DSAQ. 

Specifically, the problem was to validate 
tlie following objectives: 

1. To investigate the effect of "de jure 
segregation" on the self -concepts of 
Black secondary students attending 



predominantly White schools as opposed 
to Black students attending predominantly 
Black schools. 

To investigate the differences in atti- 
tudes between Black students attending 
predominantly Wiiite secondary schools 
and predominantly Black secondary schools 
toward selected aspects of school organi- 
zation, the curriculum, the educative 
process , programs, activities , and other 
people. 

, to test the following hypotheses: 

Black students attending predominantly 
White secondary schools and predomi- 
nantly Black secondary schools will 
not differ significantly in their scores 
on the Gordon "How I See Myself" scale. 
Black students attending predominantly 
White secondary schools and predomi- 
nantly Black secondary schools will 
not differ significantly in their atti- 
tudes toward school, and the educative 
process in general, as measured by the 
Derosin "Student Attitude Questionnaire.' 
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Delimitation of the Study 

This study was confined to the problem of 
testing and analyzing the self-concepts and atti- 
tudes of selected junior and senior high school 
students in two types of racial composition schools 
in Pointe Coupee Parish, Louisiana, as a result of 
'•de jure segregation*" One hundred Black male and 
female students from junior and senior high school 
classes were selected randomly for the study* 
Fifty Black male and female students were selected 
from among the students attending the predominantly 
IVhite schools and fifty Black male and female 
students were selected from among the students 
attending the predominantly Black schools. 

Definitions of Terms Used 

Terms in this study were defined and inter- 
preted according to the following definitions: 

Adjustment — a degree of satisfaction with 
one * s environment and, in this study, with the 
school environment in particular. 

Attitude — a disposition on the part of the 
individual to act or react in a certain way, 
favorably or unfavorably, toward a particular 
issue or subject. 

o 27 
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" De .jure segregation *' — a situation in which 
racial imbalance in a public school system exists 
legally. 

Desegregation — the assignment of students 
to public schools and within such schools without 
regard to race, color, religion, or national 
origin* In this study, desegregation is not 
meant to include deliberate assignment of students 
to public schools in order to overcome racial 
imbalance* 

DSAQ — Derosin "Student Attitude Question- 
naire* " 

GUISMS — Gordon "How I See Myself Scale-" 

Integration — the assignment of students to 
public schools and within such schools without 
regard to race, color, religion, or national origin* 

Mei tally unhealthy — a feeling of isolation, 
worthlessnessj and inadequacy* 

Negative self - concept — one in which the 
pupil perceives himself as incapable or unimportant 
to such an extent that lie is unable to perform at 
a normal level. 

Predominantly Dlack school — a school having 
a relatively low White-to-Black teacher ratio and 



an all Black student body* 

Predominantly White school — a school having 
the average White- to-Black faculty ratio and a 
majority of Caucasian students* 

Positive realistic concept — a concept 
equated with good mental health whereby the indi- 
vidual feels he is liked, valued, and accepted; 
describes himself in favorable terms; and feels 
he is a part of his environment* 

Posi tive self - concept — one in which the 
pupil perceives himself as capable and/or important 
and is therefore able to perform at a normal or 
superior level* 

Racism — the "unconscious or institutional" 
concept that one race is superior to the other* 

Self - concept — the total of all perceptions 
that the pupil has of himself, especially his per- 
ceptions of his values and abilities; in other 
words, his view of himself as compared to others. 

Self - other perception — an individual's 
view of how others see him. 

Significant - other perception — an individual's 
perceptions of self based upon the experiences that 
the individual has with those people who are impor- 
tant to him* 
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Procedure 



Data pertinent to the study were collected 
primarily in two ways. First, the parish school 
superintendent and supervisors were contacted for 
cooperation in selecting the students and obtain- 
ing support from administrators of the respective 
schools included in the study. Secondly, during 
the first month of the fall semester of the 1974 
school session the face validity of the DSAQ was 
validated by administering' it to a sample of 
students who were not among the selected subjects 
included in the study in order to determine if 
items were fairly closely related to the purposes 
of the study. 

Subjects for the study were then selected 
randomly* One hundred Black male and female 
students from the junior and senior classes of 
the six public high schools were selected. Fifty 
Black male and female students were selected 
randomly from the list submitted by the principals 
of Black students attending predominantly White 
schools in the parish (Group A), and another fifty 
Black male and female students were selected 
randomly from those attending the single pre- 
dominantly Black school (Group li) * Both parents 
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and students were contacted for their approval and 
their willingness to participate in the study. 
Finally, both groups of students were adjninistered 
the GUISMS and the DSAQ by the writer, who is a 
certified Black high school counselor. 

At the end of the fourth month of the 
semester data cards containing all necessary 
information were key punclied. The statistical 
tecliniques utilized in the study were t-tests for 
independent samples, chi square, and tests for 
the difference between two independent proportions. 

The following null hypotheses were tested 
at the .05 level: 

1. There is no significant difference 
between the self-concepts and attitudes 
of Black secondary students attending 
predominantly Wiiite schools and pre- 
dominantly Black schools as measured 

by the GlIISMS. 

2. There is no significant difference 
between the self-concepts and attitudes 
of Black secondary students attending 
predominantly White schools and pre- 
dominantly Black schools as measured 

by the DSAQ- 
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The following five null subhypo theses were 
tested at the .05 level: 

There is no significant difference between 
the mean scores of Black students attending 
predominantly White schools and predominantly 
Black schools on the following factors: 
1* Teacher-pupil 

2. Physical appearance 

3. Autonomy 

4. Interpersonal adequacy 

5. Academic adequacy 

Sources of Data 

Data for this study were derived from stu- 
dents' responses to items on the GHISMS and the 
DSAQ. 

Organization of the Study 

Materials for this study were organized and 
presented in five chapters. Various aspects of the 
problem of self-concepts and attitudes of Black 
students in predominantly White and predominantly 
Black secondary schools of Pointe Coupee Parish, 
Louisiana, which indicated a need for research were 
considered. 
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Chapter I presented an introduction to the 
study; the problem, purpose and scope, and need for 
and significance of the study j hypotheses; delimita- 
tion of the study; definitions of terms used; and an 
overview of the procedure followed in conducting the 
study. 

Chapter II contains a review of the litera- 
ture. Chapter III details the method of procedure 
used in conducting the study. Chapter IV presents 
and analyzes the data obtained from the study. 
Chapter V contains a summary of the study, some 
implications and conclusions concerning the data^ 
and recommendations for further study. 



CHAPTEK II 
REVIEW OF THE LITEliATUliE 

Plato once said, "Whit is honored in a country 
will be cultivated there." 

Great diversity among the White population has 
existed since the founding of the American Colonies. 
This diversity, according to Tesconi, was not seen as 
a threat to or an assimilative problem for the domi- 
nant and by then presumed paradigm for the eme ^ing 
American cultural standard — the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion. It was assumed that non-Anglo-Saxon Whites 
could easily adjust to and in most cases be assimi- 
lated into the dormant mainstream. On the other hand 
the non~White population, the Indians and Blacks, was 
not given much consideration as assimilable material. 
This gave birth to widespread racism and their pre- 
dominantly slave status, which served to exclude 
them. To this day integration has remained a grave 
problem for Blacks and Indians. 

Tesconi indicated that cultural plurality 
has become a term that includes "the poor in general." 
He further contended that cultural pluralism may be 
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risky business in setting up hopes and ideals unless 
those involved have a healthy personality (44:1-9). 

Teaching minorities is a major challenge in 
American education today. It is a challenge which 
must be accepted. In this era of rapid social change, 
scientific discovery, and technological development 
the individual is confronted with the need for 
qualitative anii quantitative skills and general 
competencies never before required. 

While the home is the first and perhaps the 
most important influence in shaping the student's 
personality and in "civilizing" him, it is by no 
means the only one. Environmental influences also 
play a significant part in determining the pattern 
of behavior to be followed. The harm done to a 
student by an unfortunate home situation may be 
offset by satisfactory relationships and construc- 
tive experiences on the outside. 

Social Class and Ethnic Rdcction 

Though many have denied it, American society 
is definitely organized along class lines. On the 
one hand, students who are fortunate enough to 
belong to the upper classes in our society are 
generally extended every opportunity for the 
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maximum development of their potentials. On the 
other hand, many unfortunate students come from 
families who occupy the bottom or near bottom rung 
of our socioeconomic ladder. Far from being 
pampered and showered with luxuries, a large 
portion of these students, at a very early age, 
must concern themselves with adult problems, such 
as earning money to supplement the family income, 
caring for dependent siblings, and worrying about 
balancing the budget. These students have little 
or no time to develop the refined manners, the 
niceties of diplomatic speech, and the social 
graces that are expected of middle and upper class 
students. A large portion of these socially 
deprived students find life in desegregated schools 
frustrating and often intolerable (1:78-81). 

A great deal of nonsense has been written 
by educators who are neither Black nor who have, 
in some cases, ever had occasion to come in contact 
with or to teach minority students before desegrega- 
tion (11:1-2). 

Although this nation had its origin in 
ethnic diversity, and people from many races, 
nations, and cultures have contributed to its 
growth and greatness, there are in our society 
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strong forces of racial and ethnic prejudices. In 
truth, the minorities, many of whom occupy the 
bottom or near bottom rung of our socioeconomic 
ladder, have been the object of insult, persecution, 
and rejection. 

It has been said that the degree of civiliza-- 
tion a society achieves is best exemplified in 
"noblesse oblige," the characteristic ways it deals 
with its dependents — the ill, the aged, the chil- 
dren. In other words, the more developed a civiliza- 
tion becomes, the more humane should be its treatment 
of its members. In this respect our great civiliza- 
tion may be weighed in the balance and be found 
wanting. 

America has allowed too many of its ethnically 
different members, particularly the Black, to be 
rejected. Too often the Black man has become the 
brunt of jokes and prankish behavior, and has been 
condemned openly because he has not acted and thought 
like members of the majority group (1:41). 

Black students have stood in heroic roles 
during the last decade. Since 1954 Blacks have 
seen the most concerted, Herculean struggle for 
civil rights in the history of this nation. The 
struggle has centered around the Black students who, 
for centuries, have been denied anything like an 
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equal opportunity to develop their potentials. In 
1954, when the United States Supreme Court decided 
that forced segregation was socially and psycho-- 
logically damaging and illegal, Black students were 
thrust into the midst of the civil rights struggle. 
Today, years later. Black students in desegregated 
schools still find themselves unwanted and, in some 
cases, in extreme danger (58:60-61). 

The Theory of Self - Concept 

Prior to the twentieth century references 
to self, or the self-concept, were limited almost 
solely to philosophical and theological v ^itings 
and discussio.is. One of the most famous of 
these early pronouncements relative to the self 
was '' co^i to ergo sum " ("I think, therefore I am"). 

James assumed that the self could be viewed 
as an objective entity. He posited that man was 
composed of many selxes. He cited the distinction 
between the self as observed and the self as 
observer. He further suggested that the feelings 
a person held about himself resulted from personal 
evaluations of his interaction in terms of his 
successes and failures. He depicted this self- 
evaluation or analysis as a ratio of the successes 
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to the pretensions of the individual and defined 
this as "self-esteem^^ (19:291-401). 

Mead affirmed that the human being has a 
self. He extended and elaborated the concept of 
the "social self" to which James referred in 
developing a framework for his sociological theory. 
Mead was concerned with the ways by which people 
became selves; the manner or process by which an 
individual adapted to his social group. His theory 
was that an individual, by reacting to himself in 
a manner congruent to the ways he acted toward 
others, became a social being (29: 135-226) • 

Many theories have arisen out of early move- 
ments in American psychology during the twentieth 
century* One such theory was the stimulus-; esponse 
or behaviorist movement reviewed by Combs and 
Snygg. The basic assumption of this school of 
thought was that man was an organism which was 
governed by stimuli originating in the external 
environment. It was contended that the scientific 
method, as developed in the physical sciences, could 
be applied to the study of behavior. Combs and 
Snygg suggested the phenomenological approach as one 
means of studying human behavior. Their assumption 
was that all behavior "is completely determined by 
and pertinent to the phenomenal field of the behaving 
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organism" (9:10-45). According to these authors 
awareness is a cause of behavior, and what an 
individual thinks and feels determines what he 
will do. 

A '*third force** movement, developed just 
prior to World War II, was in opposition to the 
behaviorists. Proponents of this movement (30) 
did not reject empirical research but, rather, 
sought a science of psychology which considered 
the whole person in deference to concern for any 
particular method. They advocatec^ humanistic 
psychology. 

Rogers' (36) theories were based on a 
phenomenological orientation. According to his 
theory man was considered to be a source of all 
acts and was free to make choices in each situation. 
Rogers, a leader in contemporary humanistic psy- 
chology, was an outspoken critic of the behaviorist 
psychologists. He contended than an individual 
developed a self-image and that this self-image, 
in turn, fulfilled a guidance and a maintenance 
function for adjusting to the external world. He 
asserted that in every instance tlie basis for 
behavior was founded in the individual's own per- 
ception of what was requisite for self-actualization. 
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^ii; wnai. ne LtiiiiKS oi iiimseii , (6) now lie values 
himself, and (4) how he attempts, through action, 
to enhance or defend himself. Symonds asserted 
tliat an individual might have a conscious as well 
as an unconscious concept of self, with the two 
possibly being totally different. He further 
asserted that self-evaluation might not necessarily 
be an accurate representation of an individual's 
self -concept (42:4) • 

Studies cited, and numerous studies consulted 
mentioned tlie self as a focal point for empirical 
research and a powerful variable in studying human 
behavior. According to Fitts (14), the self-concept 
summarized the totality of a person's being. He 
further asserted that the self-concept acted as a 
"supramodvirator** of t^^e functioning of an individual 
and provided reliable data expressive of his true 
raison d ' etre . A further theory was that the self- 
concept cut across, condensed, or captured the 
essence of many variables among which were attitudes 
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motives, needs, personality^ and values which 
could provide a simple, more central variable with 
which to work, Fitts reaffirmed the theory that 
the self-concept was a significant variable in 
behavioral research and surmised that a view of 
what someone liked might generate a new view of 
what he needed to become. 

Desegregation and the Black Student 

Since the Supreme Court ruling in 1954 there 
has been growing concern about the self-concept of 
Black students in "de jure segregated" schools. 
According to Ornstein, many Black people have 
repudiated the practice of integration as a farce, 
not because they rejected integration but because, 
in practice, it was not fully implemented. They 
further believed that to separate the races was 
mentally unhealthy, but they also came to realize 
they had little choice (75:4-7). 

Predestined by society, the Black student 
in America finds himself confronted with certain 
expectations. On the one hand he is inculcated 
with tlie ideals of middle class and democratic 
society, while on the other hand he is forced to 
conform to expectations demanded by a society in 
which practices of racial inequality permeate 
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almost all levels of his social contact, lie is 
forced to function in a society in which mental 
inferiority, laziness, incompetency, and irre- 
sponsibility are part of the definitions assigned 
to him (71:156-142). 

Since education is organized socialization, 
the individual is in constant contact with fellow 
creatures from the cradle to the grave. Further, 
the individual is a visible entity, while society 
is an invisible but real relation. Based upon 
this theory, there can be no dichotomy between an 
entity and its relation. aip. 

The unique function of the schools, unlike 
that of other social agencies, is to provide the 
opportunity for each individual to fulfill his 
potential. 

Segregationists have long voiced the unsub- 
stantiated opinion that "school mixing" would mean 
educational chaos, with the Blacks dragging down 
the higher White standards^ But the experiences 
of a great diversity of communities have indicated 
that these fears are unjustified. On the contrary, 
one of the most heartening and heartwarming 
developments in education today is the awakening 
of society, and education in general, to the 
inequitable plight of minority youth in the 
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public schools. Despite many antidesegregation 
tactics and laws adopted by southern legislatures 
since 1954 (ranging from various types of pupil 
assignment policies to complete cessation of 
public schools), one by one the great opinions- 
making institutions of school and society are 
turning their attention and energy to the problem 
of school desegregation and lagging compliance, 

Americans are, on the one hand, living in a 
rapid and everchanging society — a society in which 
youngsters need guidance, understanding, and 
sympathy. On the other hand, students live in times 
when much of the rebellion of American youth seems 
to be due to their inability to see their place 
in the social scheme. Therefore, the public 
school must become instrumental in helping the 
individual to acquire, create, and sustain for 
himself a self-concept which permits and enables 
him to like himself and, therefore, to like others; 
one that enables him to move, without constrictions 
and undue inhibitions, in positive ways toward 
others wlio may be different in background from 
himself; and one that develops positive attitudes 
toward democracy — the social system in which he 
must live and to which he must contribute upon 
reaching adulthood (66:79-81). 
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Among the school commitments to its 
citizenry is the provision of specialized assistance 
to help to socialize i] . individual into a useful 
and productive indi^iduai. There is, however, a 
real question as to v.hetlKr or not it is funda- 
mentally possible for an individual to realize 
equality of educational opportunity in the '*de jure 
segregated** schoolo The central question here 
involves the possible inadequacy of education in 
the *'de jure segregated" school which is not a 
school created or sustained by direct action of 
an arm of the state (87:371-381). 

Despite this fact the school, which is an 
agent representative of the larger, more compre- 
hensive, and more complex organization in which 
man finds himself, the organization called "society,*' 
is one of the major influences in the life prepara- 
tory experience of the child. Thus, the school can, 
and must, be an effective agency in developing the 
students* self-concepts and attitudes. 

Investigators and educators, su..h as Jersild 
(16) and Sullivan (86), viewed the school as second 
to the home in its influence to shape the self- 
concept and self-esteem of the child. Educators 
firmly believed that in dealing with the minority 
student, who usually also is disadvantaged, it is 
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a waste of time to point fingers toward home. 
These disadvantaged homes simply do not have the 
preventives to provide all of the tools for develop 
ing positive self-concepts and positive attitudes. 
Therefore, if one has to look for an adequate and 
accountable institution, with powers and resources, 
the school is the answer. However, the school can 
answer this need only if it: (1) is adaptable and 
receptive to the needs of students and insures 
maximum learning opportunity for the individual; 
(2) creates people who are able to lead rich 
abundant lives; (3) helps develop individual 
potentialities; (4) gives people the courage 
required to stand up and be counted in meaningful 
and useful ways in the fight against tlie social 
forces which lead to and sustain prejudice, 
irrational discrimination, and bigotry; and (5) 
eliminates the social evils attendant upon the 
segregated society of our time (23: 113-116) . 

Desegregation has made an impact on the 
whole of society — an impact which has pointed 
up a need for a sweeping and exacting program 
of self-criticism and analysis that enables us 
to understand the "whole person" in the total 
context of the sociocul tural life. But , to date, 
no one has thought through just how this ought to 
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be done. Studies of school desegregation have 
pointed up tendencies toward better school achieve- 
ment on the part of Black youth, but so far 
relatively little has been done to explore either 
the changes in self-concepts and attitudes that 
might have occurred or the causes for such changes. 
In fact, there are some indications that integra- 
tion actually lessens the Black student's view of 
aimself and negatively affects his attitude. 
Therefore, the impact of desegregation has brought 
to bear one of the greatest challenges facing 
American society; that is making manifest and real 
equal oi)portunlty for the minority so that they 
may live constructively and independently in modern 
society (66:79-81). 

The search by man for an understanding of 
himself and his efforts to achieve a self that will 
meet certain standards of desirability are not new. 
However, in recent years the self has been an object 
of scientific study, as well as speculative phi- 
losophy. The challenge facing the school is exceed- 
ingly complex, and the problem is not one that is 
amenable to easy solution. Educatox^s and psycholo- 
gists have recognized the study of self as a concept 
essential to understanding personality as one of the 
most vital areas of human growth (33:1-86). 
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Behavior, Self - Concept , and Blacks 

Much has been discovered by psychologists 
about human behavior that is true but not necessarily 
useful- Behavior includes more than deportment. 
Behavior refers to an activity of human beings, what 
they do or say. It is assumed that behavior is 
learned. Both desirable and undesirable behaviors 
are learned. Certain theories have led people to 
believe that behavior is determined in the first 
years of life and not much can be done about it 
later. 

However, taking a common sense approach would 
support, acknowledge, and take into consideration 
the fact that past events shape present behavior, 
but that present behavior can and does change for 
better or for worse. 

If significant changes are to be realized, 
several factors should be taken into consideration. 
One such factor is the kind of environment that 
should be provided at the present that will encourage 
desirable behavior and diminish undesirable behavior 
and develop a positive self-concept. 

In an attempt to change behavior and develop 
a positive self-concept parents, teachers, and 
educators should be careful about the labels they 
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attach to children, as well as the approaches used 
in attempting to develop positive attitudes and 
means for self-analysis by the subjects themselves 
(24;XVI-XVII). 

Stroller defined self-concept as a person's 
approach to himself. He contended that a person's 
approach to himself constitutes his self-concept. 
Once established, his behavior toward himself tends 
to become autonomous, so that the individual's self- 
concept does not actually conform to reality in 
terms of how others actually react to him. It was 
asserted further that much of what enters a person's 
reception by others is determined by his expressive 
style; how he communicates rather than what he says 
(40:238). 

From sociology and social psychology comes 
evidence that one's salient feelings about oneself 
are almost always in relation to other people. 
Clinical and experimental findings have borue out 
the notion that one forms images and attitudes 
about self in substantial accord with how signifi- 
cant others have perceived and evaluated him. One 
learns low self-esteem from scorn, ridicule, embar- 
rassment, failure, and misunderstanding. One learns 
positive self-esteem through empathetic understand- 
ing, support and reassurance, and achievement. It 
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the exploding social climate of the 1960 's* Blacks in 
great numbers were emerging from a dormant period. 
Many were marching, sitting-in, and protesting. The 
social turbulence resonated deep within individuals, 
and Blacks far removed from active participation in 
demanding their rights openly responded. In homes, on 
the street corners, in church — in short, everywhere, 
Blacks began to shatter a previous silence. Many began 
to actively initiate talk about "what it's like to be 
Black," opening up new dimensions in their lives. 
Many searched their own experiences with the excitement 
of adventurers, for the first time honestly weighing 
the color of their skin. During this self-confrontation 
many individuals openly displayed anger and rage, not 
directed at a specific person but at White America. 

Blacks in this country view their problem along 
the axis of Blackness in America and share common 
factors in their view of the world which gives their 
psychological lives a uniquely different cast. 
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of twenty-four; the Interpersonal Adequacy factor con- 
sists of seventeen items, the maximum score being 
Q eighty-five, the minimum being seventeen, with a mid- 
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When an individual is born into a society which 
daily offers the view that he is inferior by virtue of 
inheriting more melanin, kinky hair, or thick lips, a 
distorted self-image is too often the outcome. This 
characterological scarring occurs to some degree in 
the psychological growth and development of all non- 
White Americans. The malignancy of Wliite racism 
exerts its effect regardless of how benign the early 
family and social atmosphere (7:383-385). 

The 1960 's were a turbulent period preoccupied 
with race in America as the civil rights period high- 
lighted the striving of Black people and focused on 
various aspects of racism. Whatever else occurred, 
for the first time wany White people were forced to 
think about Blacks. 

The majority of Blacks stored abundant memories 
of how their color negatively influenced life in 
America. These stored memories contain terrible pain, 
and as a matter of psychic economy most Blacks suppress 
them and hold them away from view. Research findings, 
according to Cobbs, also suggested that Whites increas- 
ingly have their own memory banks about what it is 
like to be Black. But while Blacks acquired their 
memories in confrontations with a hostile White- 
dominated society. Whites gathered their conclusions 
by observation and generally in the absence of any 
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interaction. What the majority of White people do is 
to define and describe Blacks as the opposite of 
Whites. Having defined them, Whites unknowingly 
measure everything Blacks say or do against a White 
standard rigged to make b.acks appear inferior. This 
comparison is made universally by White America. Its 
universality and its importance belie the myths stating 
that racial prejudice is inversely related to education, 
social class, or emotional maturity (7:385-386). 

Cobbs (7) inferred that in a distant time, when 
the fortunes of war left the White European to con- 
template his victories and to write his history, White 
thoughts and acts came to be considered civilized 
while those of dark-skinned people were dismissed as 
primitive. In the ineluctable march of history White 
supremacy became a permanent fixture. Thoughts were 
created to account for it, and Christianity was bent 
to justify it. Feelings of superiority and inferiority 
based on color were accepted by societies, and each 
generation they were driven deeper and deeper into the 
unconscious of individuals. Customs and conventions 
were erected, and where race entered fact became fic- 
tion and fantasy became truth. An enter face was 
formed which separated not only races of men but man 
from himself. This cleavage allowed conquerors and 
colonizers to exploit, plunder, and exterminate darker 
people without the slightest remorse, a critical 
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cornerstone of racial hatred was imported to America by 
the first White emigrants. It became permanent first 
in individual Whites and then in the national character 
with the massacre of native American Indians and the 
brutal enslavement of Africans. It remains in the 
gentlest of Americans, 

The malignant disease of bigotry does not yield 
to the passage of time, the enactment of laws, or the 
effects of education. Prejudice is rarely openly 
expressed, it is not openly taught by parents or teach- 
ers, and is not identifiable by geographic regions. 
More than that, Americans acquire attitudes about 
Blacks which are a result of trusted and distorted 
group logic — a logic rarely exeunined critically. Preju- 
dice comes at White Americans from so many directions 
that education affords no barrier. In those affected 
by this unhealthy concept many normal and physiological 
and psychological processes are interrupted and made 
deviant. For people of color there is scarcely a 
pathological process of body or mind which is not 
adversely affected by White racism. For those harbor- 
ing the unhealthy concept it creates a faulty mental 
set affecting the functions of thinking and feeling 
(7:385-387). 

Grier and Cobbs, in Black Rage and the Jesus 
Bag , used case histories to document the effect of 
racial prejudice on the psychological life of Blacks 
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in America, It was asserted that racial prejudice 
creates a surging anger which- if not understood and 
corrected, will see this country destroy its ethical 
aspirations in racial warfare. 

Therefore, one of the most significant contribu- 
tions that can be made to the mental health of an 
individual is to help him to identify the person he 
really is; to help him to make a realistic appraisal, 
to develop wholesome attitudes, and to recognize his 
strong points and his weak points. Thus, the school is 
second to the home and as such is (1) an institution 
which determines the growing individual's concept of 
himself and his attitudes of self-acceptance or self- 
rejection, (2) the place where all the important cur- 
rents in his social relationships with his peers flow, 
(3) the theater in which much of the drama of his life 
is played, and (4) his most common meeting ground which 
occupies the greater part of his daily life* The role 
of the school must be a direct rather than an incidental 
one. It should be a place where dispensation of praise 
and reproof, and acceptance and rejection, are dissemi- 
nated in a wholesome atmosphere and in a positive manner. 

History of Integration in the South 
and Louisiana in Particular 

In the fall of 1967, thirteen years after the 
Supreme Court decision requiring desegregation of 
public schools, approximately 14 per cent of Black 
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students included in a survey in eleven southern 
states were enrolled in public elementary and 
secondary schools in which at least half of the 
enrollment was White. The 1968 survey of the 
United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Uelfare (HEW) covered 91 per cent of estimated 
Black enrollment in the eleven states. 

Prior to enactment by Congress of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act there was very little student 
desegregation in the South or in Louisiana. Accord- 
ing to the Southern Education Reporting Service 
(SERS), 1.2 per cent of all Black public school 
students in the same eleven southern states were 
in schools which had some White pupils in 1963-1964. 
According to SERS, 0.6 per cent of Louisiana's 
Black students were reported in school with Whites 
at that time. This was a report indicating the 
nominal amount of desegregation achieved before 1964. 

After the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare began enforcing the provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 the pace of student 
desegregation increased slightly. SERS reported 
that approximately 2.2 per cent of all Black stu- 
dents in the southern states were in schools with 
White students in 1964-1965. This increased to 
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6.1 per cent in 1965-19G6, and 15.9 per cent in 
1966-1967. 

Table 1 contains the per cent of Black- 
White public school enrollment in Louisiana from 
1910 to 1967, including the Pointe Coupee Parish 
enrollment for the fall of 1968 (77:1-10). 

According to the Louisiana State Department 
of Education, there were 35,196 Black students in 
predominantly or former IVhite public schools in 
fifty-six of the sixty-six Louisiana school systems 
in October, 1968. A much smaller number of White 
students, 241, were reported as enrolled in Black 
schools in seven of the school systems. One of the 
school systems, Lafourche, with an enrollment of 
14,390 White students and 2,497 Black students, was 
reported as a "unitary" school system since there 
was no distinction between White or Black schools 
in that system. Thus, all of its students and 
teachers could be considered to be in desegregated 
schools (79: 1-55) . 

If the Lafourche students are excluded, the 
35,196 Black students in White schools represented 
10.5 per cent of all Black students in the other 
Louisiana public school systems in October, 1968. 
The 241 White students in the Black schools repre- 
sented 0.05 per cent of the White students enrolled 
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at that time (79:14), 

All except nine of the sixty-six Louisiana 
public school systems had some student desegrega- 
tion at the beginning of the 1968-1969 school year. 
The nine systems with no desegregation had not come 
under court order at that time; they were Caldwell, 
Cameron, Catahoula, Franklin, Morehouse, Red River, 
Sabine, Tensas, and Carroll (79:3). 



CilAPTElt III 



METllUDOLUGY 

This study was conducted for the purpose of 
investigating the effects of "de jure segregation" 
on the seif-concepts of Black secondary school 
students in Pointe Coupee Parish, Louisiana. The 
present chapter was subdivided to include details 
of the research setting, population from which the 
research sample was drawn and research design, the 
instruments used, administration of the instrmnents , 
assignment of the subjects to research groups, and 
tre£itment of the data. 

Kesoarch Set ting 

Jtesearch for the present study was conducted 
at Pointe Coupee Parish, Louisiana. At the time the 
research was in progress the school population was 
composed of students in grades one through twelve in 
six public schools of the parish. 

The j)roblems and effects of student desegre- 
gation varied considerably among the public school 
systems in Louisiana. One of tlie principal reasons 

48 
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for this variation was the different racial composi- 
tion of the systems* iVhile the proportion of Black 
students in all public schools in the state was 
39.3 per cent in 1967--1968, this proportion ranged 
from 6.7 to 70.8 per cent of the student bodies in 
individual school systems. Statistics for students 
in public schools in Pointe Coupee Parish for 1967- 
1968 (64) were as follows: 

Average daily menibership of 

U'hite students 2,522 

Average daily membership of 

Dlack students , • o ,574 

Per cent of Black students .... 50.0-59.9 
Accordiiig to the Puinte Coupee Parish Public 
Schools Student Enrollment Report of October 26, 
1973 (64), schools included in this study consisted 
of: 

1. Four predominantly White schools: 
(enrollment) 885 Blacks, 1,008 Whites 

2. One consolidated sc!>ool : 
(enrollment) 99y Blacks* 

3. One totally Black school: 
(enrollment) 1,298 Blacks 

*This consolidated school is the result of 
a combination of one predominantly Black school and 
one predominantly White school . however , to date , 
this school retains two separate campuses and admin- 
istrative staffs—one Black administrator at the 
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In Pointe Coupe Parish several methods of 
student assignment have been used, and are being 
used, ranging from freedom of clioice to some form 
of open enrollment. The present plan is principally 
a so-called geographic attendance zone and a com- 
bination school pairing and bussing in one area of 
the parish. The ineffectiveness of geographic 
zoning in Pointe Coupee Parish is due largely to : 

1. The residential pattern of Uhites and 
Blacks- 

2. The location of the schools. 

3. The fashion in wliich the zones are 
drawn which promotes segregation 
rather ttian desegregation. 

4. The extent to which Black students 
are allowed to transfer to schools 
outside their zones and tlie methods 
used, such as consolidation, pairing, 
and bussing in combination with zoning. 



* (continued) 

former all Black facility, and one White adminis- 
trator at the former all White facility. Students 
are bussed for certain classes to one or another 
of the campuses. The scliool, however, is registered 
under one name as one school. It has a White 
enrollment of 250 students . 
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The Population and Research Design 

The population from which the research sami)le 
was drawn consisted of those students who were in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades in the six public 
high schools located in Pointe Coupee Parish, 
Louisiana. Fifty Black junior and senior high 
students were selected randomly from among the 
students attending the predominantly Black school. 
Fifty Black junior and senior high students were 
selected randomly from the available junior and 
senior high school population of five predominantly 
White schools. Testing followed this selection. 

The Instruments 

The Gordon "How I See iMyself " scale 
(Appendix A) used in this study was designed to 
measure self-concept. The items for the scale 
were developed from the materials in Jersild's 
In Search of Self (16). The scale consists of 
forty-two items divided into five factors: 
Teacher-School , Physical Aj)pearance, Interpersonal 
Adequacy, Autonomy, and Academic Adequacy. An open- 
ended composition approach with categorization of 
the responses of the adolescents is the structure 
of the scale. The author's assumption was that 
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seif-concept is not a unitary trait but that the 
child has several concepts of himself which are, to 
some degree, interrelated in a unifying organiza- 
tion but, on the other hand, are discreet enough 
to be measured separately. The scale measures the 
child's view of his body, of his peers, of his 
teachers, of his school, and of his own emotional 
control. 

The scale was designed according to an end- 
point and a midpoint scale. One and five are the 
end points, with five being the most positive 
response. IVo , three, and four are the midpoints. 
The items on the scale are reversed randomly to 
encourage the student to consider his response to 
each question carefully. However, for scoring 
purposes, the items were converted so that five 
always represented the positive end of the scale. 

The score on a factor represents the sum of 
the items. The higher the score, the more positive 
is the individual's report of himself. For example, 
the Teacher-School factor consists of the sum of 
six items, a maximum score being thirty, a minimum 
being six, and the midpoint eighteen in terms of a 
positive or negative direction; the Physical Appear- 
ance factor consists of eight items with a possible 
score spread from eight to forty, with a midpoint 
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of twenty-four; the Interpersonal Adequacy factor con- 
sists of seventeen items, the maximum score being 
eighty-five, the minimum being seventeen, with a mid-- 
point of fifty-one; the Autonomy factor consists of 
nine items, the maxiinujn score being forty-five, the 
minimum being nine, with a midpoint of twenty-seven; 
and the Academic Adequacy factor consists of six items, 
the maximum score being thirty, the minimujn being six, 
with a midpoint of eighteen. 

In considering the various ways of determining 
the attitude of students, the interview method was 
accepted. According to Mouly, the interview may be 
used as a measurement technique in evaluating a person, 
to help mcike decisions for selection, for reviewing 
on-the-job or in school performance and obtaining 
data relating to student interests and attitudes 
(31:265-276). 

He cautioned against "interviewer bias." This 
was handled through careful construction of the inter- 
view questions and the submission of the questions to 
fifteen students, not a part of the study sample, for 
validation purposes. 

The interview guide started with three times 
as many possible questions as were finally used after 
validation. Content validity was established. 
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Administration of the Instruments 

The Black junior and senior high school students 
who were selected randomly from among the list of 
names submitted by the administrators of the six public 
schools of Pointe Coupee Parish, Louisiana, during the 
first month of the 1974-1975 school session, and their 
parents, were contacted by mail to confirm their will- 
ingness to participate in the study. Immediately after 
these confirmations were received students were met 
with individually in an off campus setting, were 
interviewed, and were administered the GIIISMS and 
the DSAQ. Both the interview and administration of 
the instruments were done by the writer. 

Treatment of the Data 

Dara for this study were derived from scores 
on the GIIISMS and the DSAQ. Both instruments were 
hand scored, and scores were coded and key punched 
for computer analysis. The first null hypothesis 
was tested by t-tests for independent samples. The 
second null hypothesis was tested using chi square 
and Tests of the Significance of the Difference 
between Two Independent Proportions. The .05 level 
of significance was used in all cases. 
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CILVPTEa IV 



PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION 
OF THE FINDINGS 

Presentation of the Findings 

Null Hypothesis One 

The first null hypothesis stated that Black 
students attending predominantly White secondary 
schools would not differ significantly in tlieir 
self -concepts as measured by the Gordon "How I See 
Myself" scale. In order to test this general null 
hypothesis five null subhypotheses , one per 
selected factor from the "How I Myself" scale^ 

were tested. 

Teacher - Sci-ool factor . Tlie first null sub- 
hypothesis stated that there was no difference 
between the mean scores of Black students attending 
predominantly \7hite schools and predominantly Black 
schools on the Teacher-School factor. Table 2 
presents the statistics relevant to this hypothesis. 
A t-test for independent samples revealed a sig- 
nificant difference (t = 7.74, p^.Ol) between the 
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TABLE 2 — Number, Means, Standard Deviations, 
Degrees of Freedom, and t-I?atio for 
Black Students in Predominantly 
Uhite Schools versus Black Students 
in Predominantly Black Schools on 
the Teacher-School Factor of "How 
1 See Myself" Scale 



NX S t df 



Predominantly White 50 20.39 3.21 
Predominantly Black 50 24.80 2.42 



7.74 98 .01 
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subscale mean of Black students in predominantly 
White schools (20.39) and the mean of those in 
predominantly Black schools (24.80). Therefore, 
the null hypothesis was rejected. In terms of 
the Teacher-School factor, Black students in 
predominantly Black schools exhibited higher 
self -concepts . 

IMiysical Appearance factor . The second null 
subhypothesis stated that there was no difference 
between the mean scores of Black students attending 
predominantly White schools and predominantly Black 
schools on the Physical Appearance factor. Table 3 
presents the statistics relevant to this hypothesis. 
A t-test for independent samples revealed a sig- 
nificant difference (t 2 6.65, p<.01) between the 
subscale mean of Black students in predominantly 
White schools (28.12) and the mean of those in 
predominantly Black schools (34.02). Therefore, 
the null hypothesis was rejected. In terms of the 
Physical Appearance factor. Black students in pre- 
dominantly Black schools exhibited higher self- 
concepts. 

Autonomy factor. The third null sub- 
hypothesis stated that there was no difference 
between the mean scores of Black students attending 
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TABLIC 3 — Number, Means ^ Standard Deviations, 
Degrees of Freedom, and t-Ratio for 
Black Students in Predominantly 
White Schools versus Black Students 
in Predominantly f31ack Schools on 
the Physical Appearance Factor of 
*'How I See Myself" Scale 



N X S t df p 

Predominantly White 50 28.12 4.2^ 

G,63 98 ,01 

Predominantly Black 50 34.02 4*56 
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predominantly White schools and predominantly Black 
schools on the Autonomy factor. Table 4 presents 
the statistics relevant to this hypothesis, A 
t-test for independent samples revealed a signifi- 
cant difference (t = 9.99, p^.Ol) between the 
subscale mean of Black students in predominantly 
White schools (57.22) and the mean of those in 
predominantly Black schools (72.90). Therefore, 
the null hypothesis was rejected. In terms of 
the Autonomy factor, Black students in pre- 
dominantly Black schools exhibited higher self- 
concepts. 

Interpersonal Adequacy factor. The fourth 
null subhypothesis stated that there was no dif- 
ference between the mean scores of Black students 
attending predominantly White schools and pre- 
dominantly Black schools on the Interpersonal 
Adequacy iCactor. Table 5 presents the statistics 
relevant to tliis hypothesis* A t-test for inde- 
pendent samples revealed a significant difference 
(t = 9.66, p .01) between the subscale mean of 
Black students in predominantly White schools 
(28.46) and the mean of those in predomi j ri.tly 
Black schools (3G.06). Therefore, tlie i^ull 
hypothesis was rejected. In terms of th.j 
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N X S t df p 

Predominantly White 50 57.22 9.07 

9.99 98 .01 

Predominantly Black 50 72.90 6.35 
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TABLE 5 — Number, Means, Steiridard Deviations, 
Degrees of Freedom ^ and t-Ratio for 
Black Students in Predominantly 
White Schools versus Black Students 
in Predominantly Black Scl>ools on 
the Interpersonal Adequacy Factor 
of "How I See Myself" Scale 



N X S t ( ^r p_ 

Predominantly White 50 28.46 3.65 

9.66 98 .01 

Predominantly Black 50 36.06 5.09 
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Interpersonal Adequacy factor, Black students in 
predominantly Black schools exhibited higher 
self-concepts, 

ACcidemic Adequacy factor . The fifth null 
subhypo thesis stated that tJiere was no difference 
between the mean scores of Black students attending 
predominantly V/hite schools and predominantly Black 
schools on the Academic Adequacy factor. Table 6 
presents the statistics relevant to this hypothesis, 
A t-test for independent samjjles revealed a sig- 
nificant difference (t = 5,42, p<,Ol) between the 
subscale mean of Black students in predominantly 
White schools (21.30) and the mean of those in 
predominantly Black schools (25,04), In terms of 
the Academic Adequacy factor, Black students in 
predominantly Black schools exhibited higher 
self-concepts , 

Null Hypothesis Two 

The second null hypothesis stated that 
Black students attending predominantly White 
secondary schools would not differ significantly 
in their attitudes toward school and the educative 
process in general as measured by the Derosin 
"Student Attitude Questionnaire." In order to 
test this general null hypothesis forty-seven null 
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TABLE G — Number, Means, Standard Deviations, 
Der.rees of Freedom, and t-liatio for 
Black Students in Predominantly 
W^ite Schools versus Black Students 
in Predominantly Black Schools on 
the Acadentic Adequacy Factor of 
'How I ^ee Myself" Scale 



N X S t df p 

Predominantly White 50 21.30 2.93 

5.42 98 .01 

Predominantly Black 50 25.04 3.94 
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subhypothesis, one per selected item on the Derosin 
"Student Attitude Questionnaire," were tested. 
Table 7 presents the proportions and frequencies 
for selection of the various response categories 
for each item according to school classification, 
along with appropriate test statistics and probabil- 
ity levels* Forty-seven items are listed in the 
table. 

Item 1^ asked: "Do you consider school impor- 
tant?" In the predominantly White school 100 per 
cent responded yes; in the predominantly Black 
school 98 per cent responded yes. A test of the 
difference between two independent proportions 
revealed no significant difference (z = 1.16, ns) 
between these proportions. 

Item 2 asked: "If you were given the privi- 
lege of selecting the school of your choice in the 
parish which would you attend?" In tlie predomi- 
nantly White school 58 per cent responded same; in 
the predominantly Black school 72 per cent responded 
same. A test of the difference between independent 
proportions revealed no significant difference 
(z = lo49, ns) between these proportions. 

Item 5 asked: *^Do you feel the Board of 
Education and the local officials are providing 
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active and progressive leadership toward elimina- 
tion of a dual system in your parish?'' In the 
predominantly White school 14 per cent responded 
yes; in the predominantly Black school 10 per 
cent responded yes. A test of the difference 
between two independent proportions revealed no 
significant difference (z = 0.62, ns) between 
tiiese proportions. 

Item 4 asked: "Do you believe efforts towar 
complete desegregation in your parish are being 
shared equally as possible by members of both Whit 
and Black communities?" In the predomin£mtly Whit 
school 12 per cent responded yes; in the predomi- 
nantly Black school 16 per cent responded yes. A 
test of the difference between two indopendent 
proportions revealed no significant difference 
(z = 0.58, ns) between these propostions. 

Item 5 asked: "Do you feel the local school 
officials are carrying the major responsibility 
for school desegregation rather than depending 
upon the voluntary efforts of private citizens?" 
In the predominantly White school 26 per cent 
responded yes; in the predominantly Black school 
28 per cent responded yes. A test of the differ- 
ence between two independent proportions revealed 
no significant difference (z = 0.23, ns) between 
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these proportions. 

Item 6 asked: "Do you feel desegregation is 
being carried out as fast as possible and without 
uiinecessary delay?" In the predominantly White 
school 8 per cent responded yes; in the predomi- 
nantly Black school 4 per cent responded yes. A 
test of the difference between two independent 
proportions revealed no significant difference 
(z = 0.87, ns) between these proportions. 

Item 7 asked: "Do you know of any effort 
by the school officials in involving representa- 
tives of local organizations and Blacks interested 
in education?" In the predominantly IVhite school 
16 per cent responded yes; in the predominantly 
Black school 12 per cent responded yes. A test 
of the difference between two independent propor- 
tions revealed no significant difference (z = 0.58, 
ns) between these proportions. 

Item 8 asked: "Do school officials keep 
your parents and tiie total community informed of 
major decisions, plans, and progress of the schools 
of the parish?" In the predominantly White school 
48 per cent responded yes; in the predominantly 
Black school 14 per cent responded yes. A test 
of the difference between two independent propor- 
tions revealed a significant difference (z = 3.98, 
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p .05) between iherie proi)ortions . 

Item 9a a.'At*u: "Does your school have a 
student handbook containing the school rules and 
regulations?" In tho predu' inantly White school 
68 per cent respor s; in the predominantly 

Black school 100 pv. ^nt responded yes. A test 
of the difference between two independent pro- 

•tions revealed a significant difference 
i:^ = 4.88, p-<c.05) between these proportions. 

Item 9b asked: "Do you feel a handbook is 
important?" In the predominantly White school 94 
per cent responded yes; in the predominantly Black 
school 100 per cent responded yes. A test of the 
difference between two independent proportions 
revealed no significant difference (z = 1.81, ns) 
between these proportions. 

Item 10 asked: "Do you feel your school 
system is providing the type of curriculum that 
will permit you to receive the type of educational 
background for your chosen vocation after high 
school?" In the predominantly White school 58 per 
cent responded yes; in the predominantly Black 
school 72 per cent responded yes. A test of the 
difference between two independent proportions 
revealed no significant difference (z = 1.49, ns) 
between these proportions. 
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Item 11 asked; "What sport as a boy/girl do 
you like best? Do ycu participate in sports at 
school? If no, why?^' In the predominantly V.hite 
school 60 per cent responded yes; in the predomi- 
nantly Black school 50 per cent responded yes. A 
test of the difference between two independent 
proportions revealed no significant difference 
(z = 1.01, ns) between these proportions. 

Item 13 asked: "Uo you belong to some of the 
clubs and organizations * ou would like to belong to? 
In the predominantly White school 68 per cent 
responded yes; in the predominantly Black school 
94 per cent responded yes. A test of the difference 
between two independent proportions revealed a sig- 
nificant Jifference (z = 3.54, p^.05) between these 
proportions > 

Item 15 asked: "Which do you prefer having 
as teachers?" In the predominantly White school 82 
per cent responded Black, 6 per cent responded 
White, and 12 per cent responded either; in the 
predominantly Black school 82 per cent responded 
Black, 6 per cent responded White, and 12 per cent 
responded either. A chi square goodness-of-f i t 
test was applied to these data and revealed no 
difference (X = 0.00, ns) betweoii the two dis- 
tributions. 
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Black human resources?" In the predominantly IVhite 
school 44 per cent responded yes; in the predomi- 
nc\ntly Black schorl 92 per cent responded yes. A 
tes of the difference Lween tno independent pro- 
portions revealed a significant difference (z = 6.16, 
p ^.05) between these proportions. 

Item 20 asked: "Do you feel Black resource 
persons can be of special benefit to you?" In the 
predominantly V/hite school 98 per cent responded 
yes; in the predomina tly Black school 98 per cent 
responded yes. A test of the difference between 
two independent proportions revealed no difference 
(z = .00, ns) between these proportions. 

I tern 21 asked; "Do you feel you are disci- 
plined fairly and impartially by your principal?" 
In the predominantly IVhite sch' 58 per cent 
responded yes; in the predomin»^n* ly Black school 
90 per cent responded yes. A test of the difference 
between two independent proportions revealed a sig- 
nificant difference (z = 3.94, p<.05) between tliese 
proportions . 

I tern 22 asked: "Are events and dxsplays of 
works of great people including Blacks in your 
classroom discussions?" In the predominantly White 
school 50 per cent responded yes; in the predominantly 
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Black school 100 per cent x*e.^ponded yes. A test of 
the difference between two independent proportions 
revealed a significant difference (z = 7.07, 
p<.05) between these proportions. 

Iteai 23 asked: '4las anyone of your parents 
or both been involved in your school activities?" 
In the predominantly White school 52 per cent 
responded yos; in the predominantly Black school 
76 per cont responded yes. A test of the difference 
between two independent proportions revealed a sig- 
nificant difference (z = 2.60, p<o05) between these 
proper .xons. 

Item 24 asked: "Do you understand the grad- 
ing system in your school?" In tlie predominantly 
White school 80 per cent responded yes; in the pre- 
dominantly Black school 90 per cent responded yes. 
A test of the difference between two independent 
proportions revealed a significant difference 
(z = 2.56, p<.05) between these proportions. 

I tern 25 ask : "Do ^ou feel your teachers 
grade ^'Rirly and impartially?" In the predomi- 
nantly White school 64 per cent responded yes; in 
the predominantly Black school 84 pe^ cent responded 
yes. > test of the difference between two inde- 
pendent proportions revealed a significc nt difference 
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(z = 2*36, p-c.OS) between these proportions* 

Item 26 asked: "When disciplined by your 
teacliers and/or principal do you feel you have 
always been dealt with fairly and impartially?" 
In the predominantly White school 52 per cent 
responded yes; in the predominantly Black school 
84 per cent responded yes. A test of the differ- 
ence between two indei endent proportions revealed 
a significant difference (z = 3.70, p< .05) between 
these proportions. 

1 1 em 27 asked: "Do you feel you are smarter 
than the majority of your classmates?" In the 
predominantly Wliite school 60 per cent responded 
^cs; in tlie predominantly Black school 54 per cent 
responded yes* A test of the difference between 
two independent proportions revealed no significant 
difference (z = .61, ns) between these proportions. 

Item 28 asked; "Do you have a favorite spot 
in the cafeteria?" In the predominantly White 
school 50 Mer cent responded yes ; in the predomi- 
nantly Black school 30 per cent responded yes. A 
test of the difference between two independent pro- 
portions revealed a significant diiference 
(z = 2.09, p^.05) between these proportions. 
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I^Q'^ 29 asked: "How many assistant principal; 
are there in your school?" Do you feel there is a 
need for them?" In the predominantly White school 
76 per cent responded yes; in the predominantly 
Black school 100 per cent responded yes. A test 
of the difference between two independent propor- 
tions revualed a significant difference (z = 4.00, 
P-C..05) between these proportions. 

Item 32 asked: "Are you familiar with the 
kinds o£ financial assistance available to you for 
continuing your education beyond high school?" 
In the predominantly White school 74 per cent 
responded yes; in the predomin.r Ly Black school 
90 per cent responded yes- A test of the difference 
between two independent proj)/ortions revealed a 
significant difference (z = 2.14, p<.05) betwe 
these prG^)ortions . 

Item 53 asked: "How do you communicate with 
your principal?" In the predominantly White school 
50 per cent responded fairly well, 39 per cent 
responded good, and 12 per cent respor;ded oxcep- 
tionally well; in the predominantly Black school 
6 per cent responded fairly well, 16 per cent 
responded good :u per cent responded excep- 

tionally well^ A chi square Koo:lness--of-f it test 
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was applied to these data and revealed a significant 

2 

difference (X = 204.37, p<:.01) between the two 
distributions . 

Item 34 asked: ^UIow do you communicate with 
your teachers?** In the predominantly Uliite school 
26 per cent responded fairly well, 64 per cent 
responded good, and 10 per cent responded excei)- 
tionally well; in the predominantly Black school 
22 per cent responded fairly well, 28 per cent 
responded good, £tnd 50 per cent responded excep- 
tionally well. ;^ chi square goodness-of-f i t test 

was applied to these data and revealed a significant 

2 

difference (X = 39.50, p<.01) betwe a the two 
distributions. 

I tern 35 asked: "Do your ceaciiers visit your 
home?" In tlie predominantly White school 98 per 
cent responded never, 0 per .ent responded often, 
and 1 per cent responded very ofteii; xn the pre- 
dominantly Black schoo.. 5G por cent responded 
never, 36 per cent responded often, and 8 per 
cent responded very often. A chi square goodness- 

of-fit test was applied to these data and revealed 

2 

a significant difference (X = 36.00, p < .01) 
between the two distributions . 
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I tern 3G asked: "Do your teachers and principal 
respect your rights as a student?" In the predomi- 
nantly White school 24 per cent responded seldom, 
38 per cent responded o.Cten, tt per cent responded 
very often, and 30 per cent responded always; in the 
predominantly Black school 0 per cent responded 
seldom, 18 per cent responded often, 6 per cent 
responded very often, and 76 per cent responded 
always. A chi square goodness-of-f i t test was 
applied to these data and revealed a significant 
difference (X^ = 52.77, p^.Ol) between the two 
distributions . 

I tern 37 asked: "Do you get special help 
from your teachers in areas in which you may need 
extra help?" In the predTiminantly White school 
30 per cent responded often, 12 per cent responded 
very often, 36 per cent responded seldom, and 
22 per cent responded always; in the predominantly 
Black schoii 6 per ^ent responded often, 16 per 
cent responded very often, 24 per cent responded 
seldom, and 54 j^er cent responded always. A chi 
square goodness-of-f i t test v.as applied ti these 
data and revealed a significant difference 
(X = 59.83, p<.Ol) between the two distributions. 
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Item 38 asked: "How do you get along with 
your classmates?" In the predMiiinanLly White school 
0 per cent responded poorly, 22 per cent responded 
fairly well, 52 per cent responded good, and 26 per 
cent responded exceptionally well; in the predomi- 
nantly Black school 4 per cent responded poorly, 
2 per cent responded fairly well, 28 per cent 
responded good, and 66 per cent responded excep- 
tionally well. A Chi square goodness-of-f i t test 
was applied to these data and revealed a significant 
difference (X = 143.04, p^c.Ol) between the two 
distributions . 

I teiii 39 asked: "What is the most serious 

problem in your school?" In the predominantly White 

school 4 per cent responded apathy, 0 per cent 

responded drugs, and 96 per cent responded discipline 

in the predominantly Black school 6 per cent responded 

apathy, IG per cent responded drugs, and 78 per ceirl 

responded discipline. A chi si^aare goofiness-of-f it 

test was applied to these data and revealed a sig- 

o 

nj^ic^u^t difference (X"^ = 10.40, p<,01) betiveen 
tiie two distributions. 

Item 40 asked: "How would you rate your class- 
room?" In the predominantly White school 16 per cent 
responded' teacher centered, 14 per cent rer[>onded 
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student centered, and 70 per cent responded subject 
matter centered; in the predominantly Black school 
2 per cent responded teacher centered, 42 per cent 
responded student centered, and 56 per cent 
responded sub ject-^-matter centered. A chi square 
goodne^s-af fit test was applied to these data and 
revealed a significant difference (X^ = 60.08, 
p<.01) between the two distributions. 

Item 41 asked: "If you needed help in your 
studies whom would you probably go to?" In the 
predominantly White school 34 per cent responded 
your friend, 62 per cent responded ; )ur teacher, 
and 4 per cent responded your parent; in the pre- 
dopiinantly Black school 14 per cent responded your 
friend. 84 per cent responded your teacher, and 2 
per cent responded your parent. A chi square 
goodness-of-f it test was applied to these data 
and revealed a significant difference (X^ = 18.16, 
p^.Ol) between the two distributions. 

Item 42 asked: "At school where do you have 
the mo^t fun?" In the predominantly Uiiitc school 
0 per cent responde(^ lone, 18 per cent responded 
with a large group, ar d 82 per cent responded with 
a few close friends; in the predominantly Black 
school 2 per cent responded alone, 14 per cent 
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responded with a large group, and 84 per cent 
responded with a few close friends, A chi square 
goodness-of-fi t test was applied to these data 
and revealed no significant difference (X^ = 1.59, 
as) between the two distributions* 

Item 43 asked: "V/hcn you worry about your 

mark on an exam do you think about yourself, your 

r ent, pleasing teacher, or getting into college? 

In the predominantly White school 62 per cent 

respo.-ded yourself, 30 per cent responded your 

parent, 2 per cent responded pleasing teacher, 

and 6 per cent responded getting into college; 

in the predoninan tly Black school 88 per cent 

responded yourself, 0 per cent responded your 

parent, 4 per cent responded pleasing teacher, and 

8 per cent responded getting into college. A chi 

square gooaness-of-f i t test was applied to these 

data and revealed a significant difference 
2 

(X" = 21.78, p^.Ol) between the two distril>utions . 

I tern 44 asked: "Where do you px^efer to sit 
in your class?" In the predominantly White school 
48 per cent responded near a window, 10 per cent 
responded near the door, and 42 per cent responded 
in front of the room; in tiie predominantly Black 
school 10 per cent responded near a window, 2 per 
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cent responded near the door, and 88 per cent 
responded in front of the room. A chi square 
goodness-of-f i t test was applied to these data 
and revealed a significant difference (X = 100.22 
p<.01) between the two distributions. 

Item 45 asked: "V/hat is the hardest for 

you to do?" In the predominantly White school 

18 per r-^nt responded be quiet, 72 per cent 

re mded talk in front of the g^^oup, and 10 per 

jsponded talk to the teaclier; in Mie pre- 

uon'Miantl^, Black school 72 per cent responded be 

qiiict, ^.a per cent resx)onded talk in front of the 

t;roup, and 2 i)er cent responded talk to the 

teacher. A chi square goodness-of-f i t test was 

applied to these data and revealed a significant 
2 

difference (X = 76.94, p -C.Ol) between the two 
dis tributions . 

Item 46 asked: "Which is not important?" 
In the predominantly Wliite school 34 per cent 
responded to work hard for the future, 24 per 
cent responded to love others, and 42 per cent 
resx)onded to really know yourself; in the pre- 
dominantly Black school 32 per cent responded 
to work hard for tl^e future, 14 per cent 
responded to love o thers , and 54 per cent 
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responded to really know yourself. A clii square 

goodness-of-f i t test was applied to tliese data and 

2 

revealed no significant difference (X = 4.96, ns) 
between the two distributions . 

Item 47 asked: "What teaching method do 
most of your teachers normally use?" In the pre- 
dominantly White school 56 per cent responded 
lecture, 58 per cent responded discussion, and 
6 per cent responded independent study; in the 
predominantly Black school 8 per cent responded 
lecture, 88 per cent responded discussion, and 
4 per cent responded independent study. A chi 
square goodness-of-f i t test was applied to tliesc 

data and revealed a significant difference 

2 

(X = 54.61, p ^.01) between the two distributions. 

Item 48 asked: "Which would you least like 
to be?" In the predominantly White school 58 per 
cent responded very poor, 12 per cent responded 
Black, and 30 per cent responded disfigured; in 
the predominantly Black school 64 per cent 
responded very poor, 4 per cent responded Black, 
and 32 per cent responded disfigured. A chi 
square goodness-of -f i t test was applied to these 
data and revealed a significant difference 
(X^ = 8.96, p^.05) between the two distributions. 
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I tern 4 9 asked: "Which is the most important 
in friendship?" In the predomiiiantly Vhite school 
8 per cent responded loyalty, 0 per cent responded 
generosity, and 92 per cent responded honesty 5 in 
the predominantly Black school 8 per cent responded 
loyalty, 2 per cent responded generosity, and 90 
per cent responded honesty. A chi square goodness- 
of-fit test was applied to these data and revealed 
no significant difference (X^ = 1.02, ns) between 
the two distributions. 

Item 50 asked: "Which would you most like 
to improve?" In the predominantly White school 
0 per cent responded your looks, 3G per cent 
resj^onced your academic ability, and 64 per cent 
resposried your social life; in the predominantly 
Black r.chool IG per cent responded your looks, 
64 per cent responded your academic ability, and 
20 per cent responded your social life, A chi 
square goodness-of-f i t test was api)lied to these 
data and revealed a significant difference 
(X^ = 62.52, p<c.01) between the two distribu- 
tions • 
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Discussion of the Findini^s 

Null Hypo lliesis One 

In all five cases the null subliypo theses 
were rejected, leading to an overall rejection 
of the first null hypothesis. This finding 
rather clearly revealed that Black stadents in 
predominantly Black scliools exhibited higher 
self-concepts than ^heir counterparts in pre- 
dominantly Wliite schools. When comparing the 
two groups of students who were selected randomly 
for the study in terms of their backgrounds and 
experiences, tlie outstanding difference was their 
differential school environments. Although 
causality could not be directly inferred from 
these findings, there very definitely was a strong 
association between tyj^e of school attended and 
self-concepts. 

Null llvnothcsis Two 

The findings for null hypothesis two gave 
even greater credence to the association faced in 
testing the first null hypothesis. On thirty-one 
of fifty items on the Derosin "School Attitude 
Questionnaire" the responses of the two groups of 
students were significantly different, indicating 
that their attitudes toward schooling were quite 



distinct* The responses generally indicated that 
Black students in the predominantly White school 
felt more isolated and insecure in school than 
their counterparts in the predominantly Black 
school. Again, the inference of causality could 
not be directly inferred, but circumstantial 
evidence was sufficiently strong to suggest it 
could be suspected. At any rate, it might safely 
be concluded tliat Black students in predominantly 
White schools liarbored more negative attitudes 
and beliefs about tlieir schools than their counter- 
parts in px*edominantly Black schools. 
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CILVPTEK V 



SUi\L\lilRY, CUNCLUblUNS, AND KiiJCUiMMEiWDATXUNS 

Summary 

Une of tiie salient findings derived from this 
study was that Black students in predominantly White 
schools involved in the study exliibited lower self- 
concepts and less favorable attitudes as students 
in "de jure segregated" schools, and Black students 
in predominantly Black schools involved in the 
study exliibited higiier self-concepts and more favor- 
able attitudes as students in "de jure segregated" 
schools. This evidence was construed to su])port 
similar findings in previous studies which indicated 
that self-concepts and attitudes were different in 
students attending predominantly White "de jure 
segrej^ated" schools as opposed to s Indents attending 
predominantly Black "de jure segregated" schools. 

Conclusions 

A major conclusion derived from this study 
was that the self-concepts and attitudes of Black 
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students in predominantly White schools, as a 
result of '^de jure segregation," were associated 
with their '^eing students in a **de jure segregated" 
and predominantly White schools. 

The analysis of the data tested tJie inter- 
action of Severn^ variables as potential catalysts 
for these effecis. This analysis revealed that 
"de jure segregr'ion" was related to tlie self- 
concepts and attx^ades displayed. 

Based on the statistical treatment and 
analysis of the data, the following conclusions 
were derived relative to the problem investigated 
in this study: 

1. Students, as a result of "de Jure 
segregation" in Pointe Coupee Parish, 
Louisiana, who attended predominantly 
Wliite schools, were enrolled in an 
academic environment wliich was asso- 
ciated with lower self-concepts and 
attitudes. 

2. Students who, as a result of "de jure 
segregation" in l*ointe Coupee Parish, 
Louisiana, who attended ])r edoininantly 
Black schools, were enrolled in an 
academic environment which was asso- 
ciated with higher self -concepts and 
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attitudes. 



Kecommendations 

The present research revealed that there 
were differeaces between the Black students in 
Group A (predominantly White schools) and Black 
students in Group B (predominantly Black schools) 
in self-concepts and attitudes. Although the 
differences wero statistically significant, 
further research relative to the problem would 
be warranted. The following suggestions are 
recommended as a point of departure in designing 
future studies ; 

1. Tlie present study should be replicated 
and expanded to include a large cross 
sample ox all senior high students with 
the use of standardized evaluation pro- 
cedures . 

2. Research should be conducted to compare 
the changes in self-concepts exhibited 
by a group of just Black students in 
just one racial composition. Such a 
study could be conducted followi*^g a 
longitudinal design. 
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Postscript 

A Challenge to 
Public Education 

Perhaps the greatest challenge to the schools 
today is that posed by the minority students, par- 
ticularly the Black* Time is running out for the 
acceptance of this challenge by the American system 
of education. A great deal of time has already 
been wasted by refusal, until recently, to recog- 
nize the problem. During the past few years 
research, writing, proposals, conferences, and so 
forth on educating the minority have increased, 
but with no major breakthrough nor remedy of the 
problem. 

Faced as we are with a second American revo- 
lution, students from slum, migrant, and low income 
groups must have education which is tailored to 
create a revolution in their expectations. They 
must find in the schools a curriculum and experiences 
which ^ rve more and more as elevators for optimal 
social mobility. Only in this way will American 
ideals becomC more than bitter myths to the Black 
students who have no means of realizing them to an 
appreciable extent . 

History is replete with examples to prove 
that men lose faith in any institution or system 
which continuously denies the blessings for which 
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it professedly stands. The term "social dynamite" 
has proven to be too mild. Tlie majority of the 
Black school population still finds the elevator 
too full, self-re<;.lization stalled, and the door 
to promised opportunity simultaneously slammed in 
their faces because of some queer accident of race 
and social class status. Although the situation 
may be improving in some locales, desegregation 
remains a problem for Black youth in America. 

Tlie students who are allowed to develop 
personalities in an environment that systematically 
rejects them, sociologically or psychologically, 
are likely to develop personality traits that are 
deemed undesirable in their culture. Some may 
respond to rejection in a positive fashion, but 
most respond in a negative and destructive way. 

The Black student may possess a combination 
of characteristics, but one who is socially or 
psychologically rejected is often a victim of 
strong inferiority feelings. The Black student 
who has been subjected to segregation and dis- 
crimination all his life will very likely fit this 
category. The student who has been rejected or 
denied experiences that would have enhanced his 
personal growth often reacts in one of four 
characteristic patterns; resentment, fear, 
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inferiority, or indifference. 

According to many leading sociologists and 
educators, such as Davis (12), our schools for the 
lowest third of our population are almost a complete 
failure. Race and low social class status have 
served as barriers to success in the usual school 
program. Traditionally, the school curriculum is 
a deck stacked against the lower class Dlack youth. 
The social class content of the curriculum ali?o is 
drawn from middle class values, and many cop manage- 
ment personnel, educators, admj r?istrators , and White 
teachers (and many Blacks as well in the schools) 
come from the middle class — a social class -."ar dif- 
ferent from that of many of the students they teach 
or administer over. For this reason communication 
between the student and the respective personnel 
becomes difficult. On the other hand, since the 
majority of minority students have liad little 
experience in the middle class world of their 
teachers and other school personnel they may reject 
them, and some of the experiences they may force 
upon them. For the student the result, very often, 
is lack of interest, poor achievement, and indif- 
ference to school . 

Thus far it has been asserted that Black 
youths are faced with the problem of systematic 
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sociological and psychological rejection. It 
further has been asserted that the students who 
are sociologically and psychologically rejected 
often tend to reopond with one of four character- 
istic patterns: resentment, fear, indifference, 
or inferiority. 

The psychologist frequently speaks of the 
self-concept, i.e., how the individual sees him- 
self as a social object. The I3iack youth who has 
been subjected to segregation and discrimination 
all his life very often is a victim of inferiority 
feelings. Obviously, an individual who considers 
himself inferior to another is less likely to com- 
pete wholeheartedly with that individual than the 
individual who is quietly self-assured. 

Self - Concept , School , 
and the Dlack Student 

If tiie direct and specific causes of self- 
concept — good or poor — could be easily identified, 
the task of improving self-concept would be simpli- 
fied. However, research has been unsuccessful in 
isolating the causes. This has been difficult since 
causes of beliavior and perceptions are difficult to 
identify. Studies of correlation , comparison , and 
predictability have provided enough consistent and 
positive evidence to make it possible for tentative 
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assumptions to be developed. 

BUicks have a history of segregation and dis- 
crimination growiiAg out of slavery. The repressive 
forces of the dominant culture (educational, social, 
and economic discrimination; segregation; and 
geographic isolation), along with the subculture 
of the Black, have made it extremely difficult for 
the Black miiiority to attain full participation in 
the dominant culture. 

It has been the opinion of many educators 
and researchers that a subculture gives its members 
identification and provides a ifcitterned network of 
group and institutions that allow fvi confining of 
primary relations and refraction of th<5 dominant 
culture pattern of behavior and values. However, 
the last function points out that the subculture 
group must change the behavior pattern and values 
of the dominant culture to fit their particular way 
'^f life. As a result, the problem has arisen which 
faces American education today. 

White America has created its problem of 
social class, caste, and culture, and therefore 
must face the task of accountability in education 
today. Our complex society can no longer exclude 
the need of the latent abilities of Black America, 
nor can it function properly as a democratic society 
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unless all of the people are provided equal oppor- 
tunity and are educated. 

The American system of slavery was particu- 
larly destructive to the Black because it did not 
recognize or treat Black people as human beings. 
The system of slavery laid a weak foundation on 
which to build the means for acculturation. Dis- 
crimination was built into the system of slavery, 
and long after slavery new means to perpetuate 
discrimination were developed (6:11-24). For 
many Black students the most obvious examples of 
discrimination are the schools they attend, and 
the most significant implications for the schools 
are found in the area of educational poverty. 

Racism and its products, social and cultural 
segregation, are major historical causes of the 
plight of Blacks. They are forces that have caused 
the Blacks to be eccluded from full participation 
in the dominant culture* 

The School a Potent Force 

Americans are living in a racist society 
where schools, as they are run now, do nurture, 
reinforce, and promote racism. While most of the 
racism existing in our schools may be '^unconscious" 
or "institutionalized" to a certain degree, none- 
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ihe^ it does exist and is indeed mankind's problem. 
The ^^ho^j^ therefore, the institution which has 
the providing for students a social setting 

con^^^^"^^ to learning and experiences in a social 
^itm^^E^he^^ which are conducive to the psychoeducative 

*^^cause it receives the student at a rela- 
tiv^^y ^^rly ^ge, the school is in a strategic 
fOS^^^^^ to influence his development and adjustment 
io ^^^It 2ife. Aside from its formal tasks of 
X)3iS^^^& Oti to the student the traditi ons and customs 
i?f ^^^le^y ^j^^ thus perpetuating our cultural 
j)at^^^"> of t^^ching him to think clearly and inde- 
jjen^^^'^^iy ^ and of equipping him with skills by 
^li±C^ he later earn a living through useful 

vforl^' it pj^g^ys a very significant role in helping 
i^he ^^^^^tit to Xorm a positive concept of self, to 
get ^^on^ with other people, and to accept the 
^;;bl^^^^-^^tis that come with living in a democratic 

fulfill its many responsibilities the 
schO^^ "^U^t understand the needs of the total child, 
not ^^^y t^is intellectual needs but his emotional 
^{id ^^^^^x needs as well, and adjust its program to 
j^ee* ^hen^ jf fulfills its function the school 
can ^ niost potent force in helping the student 



on his way toward becoming a mature, well adjusted 
adult, able to take his place in a democratic 
society. If it fails to recognize and meet these 
needs, particularly for a student who has come to 
school already thwarted, it may indirectly serve 
lv> do him harm. 

Today's problems are mankind's problems* 
They must be shared by all. They are more than 
a legacy. All must share and share alike the 
responsibility for eradicating the effects of 
man's blunders and inhumanity to man. It means, 
then, that our responsibilities must be reexamined 
and that the following questions must be asked: 
"What am I doing that might be done differently 
if I were fully conscious of my racist tendencies? 
mat should I do to change them?" 

Because tiie school is responsible for pro- 
viding an atmosphere conducive to the psychoeducative 
process and free of racism, three areas should be 
reevaluated or investigated: (1) 'he composition of 
the school staff,. (2) the curriculum, and (3) the 
total school environment. 
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APPENDIX A 

GUliDON "HOW I SEE MYSELF" SCALE 
DEROSIN "STUDENT ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE" 
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DEUOSIN "STUDENT ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE** 
POINTE COUPEE PAiilSH SCilOOL SYSTEM 
LOUISIANA 

Interview No. Female Male_ 

Interviewer School 



Hello, my name is Jeannette Dcrosin. I am 
helping your school to help you by trying to sec 
how you feel about what you are doing in your school, 
I would like to ask you a few questions about your 
school. I want you to think back to the fall of 
1970, when you first entered high school. I want 
you to reflect also on the following: that there are 
limitations of time, energy, and finances which 
sometimes keep us from doing everything we would 
like to do. While so doing, will you answer the 
following questions about you and your school? 

Space has been provided for you to check the 
yes and no answers and to state your reasons for 
your selection. If you should need additional space 
you may use the back of the sheet. If you should 
need to do so please nuiuber the question you are 
referring to and continue your statement. 



1. Do you consider school important? Yes 

No 

Why? [ 



2. If you were given the privilege of selecting 
the school of your choice in the parish, which 

would you attend? 

Would you briefly tell why? 



Do you feel the Board of Education and the 
local officials ai"e jiroviding active and 
progressive leadership toward elimination 
of a dual school system in your parish? 

Yes No 

Why ?_ 



Do you believe efforts toward complete 
desegregation in your parish are being 
shared equally as possible by members of 

both White and Negro communities? Yes 

No 

Why?^ 



How? 



Do you feel the local school officials are 
carrying the major responsibility for school 
desegregation rather than depending upon the 
voluntary efforts of private citizens? 
Yes No 

Why ? 



How? 



Do you feel desegregation is being carried 
out as fast as possible and without unneces- 
sary delay? Yes No 

If not, what do you sense the causes to be? 



Do you know of any effort by the school 
official in involving representatives of 
local organizations and Blades interested 

in education? Yes No 

When? 



How? 



Do school officials Iceej) your parents and 
the total community informed of major school 
decisions, plans, and progress of the school 

in the parish? Yes No 

Why 
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How 



9. Docs your school have a student handbook con- 
taining the school rules and regulations? 
Yes No 

Do you leel a h£\ndbook is important? Yes 

No 

Why? ~~ 



10. Do you feel your school system is providing 
the type of curriculum that will permit you 
to receive the type of educational background 
for your chosen vocation after high school? 
Yes No 

Why ? 



11. Uliat sport as a boy/girl do you like best? 



Do you participate in sports at school? 
Yes No 

If no, why? 

If ^3s, what sport and to what extent? 



12. How many clubs and organizations do you know 
about in your school? 



13. Uo you belong to some of the clubs and organ- 
izations you would like to belong to? 
Yes No 

Wliy ? 



14. How many teachers do you meet per day as a 
teacher of any one class you are scheduled 
for? 

Of this number, how many are Black? 

White? 



15 • Wliich do you prefer having as teachers? 

Black White 

Why ? 
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16. Are you free to sit where you choose in your 

classes ? Yes No 

If no, why? " 



17. Are there a substantial number of multi- 
ethnic and Black group materials available 

in your classroom and the library? Yes 

No 

Upon what do you base your answer? 



18. Are provisions made by the teachers and 

librarian for their use by you? Yes 

No 

Would you kindly state how and why? 



19. Do you have Career Days or Career Presenta- 
tions on career opportunities by Black human 

resources: Yes No 

If yes, how?__ 

If no, why? 



20. Do you feel Black resource persons can be of 

special benefit to you? Yes No 

Why ? 



ilow? 



21. Do you feel you are disciplined fairly and 

impartially by your principal? Yes 

No 

Why ? 



22. Are events and displays of works of great 
people including Blacks in your classroom 

discussions? Yes No 

How does it make you feel? 



23. Has any one of your ptirents, or both, been 

involved in your school activities? Yes 

No 

If no, why? 
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If yes, what activities? 



24. Do you understand the grading system in your 

school? Yes No 

Why? '~ 



25. Do you feel your teachers grade fairly and 

impartially? Yes No 

Why? 



26. When disciplined by your teachers and/or 

principal, do you feel you have always been 

dealt with fairly and impartially? Yes 

No 

Why ? 



27. Do you feel you are smarter than the majority 

of your classmates? Yes No 

In what respect? 



28. Do you have a favorite spot in the cafeteria? 
Yes No 

Wliy ? 

29. How many assistant principals are there in 

your scliool? Do you feel there is 

a need for them? Yes No 

Why? 

30. How many times did you meet with your guidance 
counselor, individually or as a group, last 
year? 

51. How can your guidance counselor be of more 
help to you? 



32. Are you familiar with the Icinds of financial 
assistance avail£ible to you for continuing 

your education beyond high school? Yes 

No 
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If no, would you like to rind out? Yes 

No 

If Yes, how did you find out? 



Please check one: 

33. How do you communicate with your principal? 

Fairly well 

Good "~ 

Exceptionally well 

Why ? IZ~~ 



34- How do you communicate with your teachers? 

Fairly well 

Good 

Exceptionally well 

V»'hy ?_ 



35. Do your teachers visit your ne? 

N e V er 

Oft en 

Very often 

Why? 



36. Do your teachers and principal respect your 
rights as a student? 

Seldom 

Often 

Very often 

Always 

Why ? 



37. Do you j^et special help from your LCc.ehers 
in areas in which you may need extra help? 

Often 

Very often 

S e 1 d o ni 

Always 

WIi en ? 



How? 
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58. How do you get along with your classmates? 

Po o r 1 y 

Fairly well^ 

Go o d_ 

Exceptionally well_ 

^Vhy ? 



39. U'hat is the most serious problem in your 
school? 

Ap a t hy 

Drugs 

Discipline 

Why ? 



40. How would you rate your classroom? 

Teaclxer centered 

Student centered 

Subject matter centered^ 

V/hy? 



41. If you needed Ixelp in your studies, whom 
would you probably go to? 

Your friend 

Your teacher 

Your parent 

Why ? 



42. At school where do you have the most fun? 

Alone 

With a large group 

With a few close friends 

Why 



43. When you worry about your mark on an exam, 
do you think about: 

Yo ur s e 1 f 

Your par en t 



Pleasing teach er_ 



Getting in college 
Why ? 
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44. Wlierc do you prefer to sit in your class? 

Near a window 

Near the door_ 

In front of the rooin_ 

Why ? ~ 



45. Which is hardest for you to do? 

Be quiet^ 

Talk in front of the group 

Talk to the teacher 

Wliy ?_ 



46. Which is most important? 

To work hard for the future 

To love others 

To really know yourself 

Why ? 



47. What teacliing method do most of your teachers 
normally use? 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Independent s tudy_ 

Which do you prefer? 

Why ? 



48. Which would you least like to be? 

Very poor 

Black 

Disfigured 

Why ? 



49. Which is most important, in friendship? 

Loyal ty 

Generosity 

Hones ty 

Why? 



50. Which would you most like to improve? 

Your looks 

Your academic ability 

Your social life 

Why ? 
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51. Given the opportunity, what is the one 
thing you would change in your school? 



Why? 

52. What is one thing you hope your children 
will not have to go tlirough? 

Uhy? 

i^leasc complete the following statements as you 
desire : 

53. I like best the kind of teachers who 

54. In school I do best when 

55. My teachers think I am 

56. In my classes I am concerned most about 

57. I want most out of scliool 

58. When I enter a new group at school^ I feel 
b ecaus e 

59. I feel most productive when a leader 

because 

60. In a group I am most afraid of 

b ecaus e 
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61. In your o])inion, what should Black people 
be doing about integration? 



\Vhy?_ 
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PERMISSION COiiliESPUNDENCE 
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September 20, 1974 

Mrs. Jeannette II. Dcrosin 

706 Court. Street 

New Roads, Louisiana 70760 

Dr. Ira J. Gordon 
Professor of Education 
College of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

Dear Dr. Gordon: 

In reference to our telei)lione cotiversation on 
Monday, September 16, 1974, requesting your per- 
mission for use of your "How I See Myself*' self- 
concept scale, to be used in an a})proved study 
that I am conducting, I would like written con- 
firmation of your approval and a supply of the 
needed number of copies for administration. 

For your record of the use of the scale and as a 
means of your having a clearer understanding of 
the nature of the study, I am enclosing excerpts, 
of the descriptive part of the study as well as 
a check for payment of the needed number of 
coi^ies of the scale and an accompanying manual. 

Kindly forward to me, immediately, one hundred six 
(106) copies of the high school form of the scale 
and the accompanying interpretative manual. 

If you should have additional literature, free or 
otherwise, on the self-concept I would be most 
appreciative if you would forward same and bill 
me, if necessary. 

I thank you most kindly for your consideration and 
cooperation. 

Sincerely , 



Mrs. Jeannette Derosin 
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INSTITUTE FOR Dii^VliiLUPAlENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 
College of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville 
Florida o2Gll 

513 U'eil Hall 



October 7, 1974 



Mrs, Jeannctte R. Derosiu 

706 Court Street 

New Roads, Louisiana 707G0 

Dear Mrs, Derosin: 

You have my permission to administer the 
"How I See Myself" scale as a part of your 
dissertation. 

Thank you for sending me the description 
of your project. 



Very truly yours , 
(signed) 

Ira J. Gordon, Director 
Ik Graduate Research 
IJG:gb Professor 
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Mrs. Jeannettc R. Derosin 

706 Court Street 

New Roads, Louisiana 70760 



September 23, 1974 



Dear Parents: 

I am one of the counselors serving your children 
in Pointc Coupee Parish higli schools. As a means 
of helping to provide better educational services 
for your children I am engaged in a study of the 
attitudes and adjustment of Black students in the 
schools of Pointe Coupee Parish since desegrega- 
tion. 

In order to successfully conduct the study. Black 
students of the parish and their ])arents must be 
willing to participate. 

As a result of i\ random selection of one hundred 
students needed for the study your son/daughter, 
, has been selected to participate. 

Will you please indicate below if I have your per- 
mission for to parLici])ate if he/she 

wishes to participate. 

Sincerely , 



Ms . J eannette R. Derosin 



Our son/daughter hav our permission to 
participate in the s tudy • 

We do not Avish our son/daughter to partici- 
pate in the study. 
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September 23, 1974 

Mrs. Jeanne tte R, Derosin 

706 Court Street 

New Roads , Louisiana 70760 



Dear 



1 am one of your liifth school counselors serving 
in the Pointe Coupee Parish system. As a means 
of helpiiip^- to further provide better educational 
services for you, I am conducting a study of the 
Black students' general adjustment and progress 
in the schools of Pointe Coupee Parish since 
desegregal jn. 

In order o conduct the study, one hundred Black 
jujiior and senior high school students are needed. 

As a result of a random selection among the junior 
and senior high students in the resi)ective schools 
of tlie j)arish your name was dra^v^n as a prosjiecLive 
participant. However, before you can be included 
in tlie study I must have you and your parents' 
permission and assurance of cooperation. 

V/ill yon please indicate below if you consent to 
be incJiided in the study and will cooperate in 
subjoctjng yourself to the criteria set forth 
for Lhc study. 

Sinc(irely , 



Ms. Jeannette K. Derosin 



I wish to participate in the study. 

I do not wish to pnrticipate in the study. 



Signature 
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